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——<——— 

The age of freedom was now past, and we must no 
longer view the principal of the Roman citizens at once 
profound in the cabinet, and expert and valiant in the 
field; men, who could at one time difect the deliberations 
of the senate to the most wise and politic conclusions, 
and at another lead armies to victory, and limit their 
conquests only by the bounds of the habitable globe. 
‘*In the purer ages of the commonwealth,” says Mr. 
Gibbon, in commencing his admirable account of the 


_ forces of the Emperors, ‘‘ the use of arms was reserved 


for those ranks of citizens who’had @ country to love, a 
property to defend, and some share in=enacting those 
laws which it was their interest as well as duty to main- 
tain. But, in proportion as the public freedom was lost 
ia extent of conquest, war was gradually improved into 
an art, and degraded into a trade.” 

If Caesar bestrode the world like a colossus, preserved 
nations in obedience by the terror of his name, and awed 
the refractory dispositions of his invincible legions by the 
dread of his displeasure; Augustus, upon his accession, 
employed more gentle but effectual means for securing 
to himself the absolute direction of the government. 
By splendid pageants and sumptuous feasts he endea- 
voured to obliterate from the minds of the people the 
remembrance of his former cruelties: by a mild and 
yet vigorous administration, he deserved their approba- 
tion; and mankind have found to their sorrow, that, in 
all other cases, enlarged and absolute power has only tended 
to make their monarchs more cruel and tyrannical; in 
this light, the contrasted characters of Octavius and Au- 
gustus form a question for the pen of a philosopher. 

He was affectionately and sincerely beloved by the 
Roman people: his reign was prosperous and happy. 
The great and learned men, who flourished during his 
peaceful sway, will always make it illustrious in the his- 
tory of Rome; for, whilst the hero is a character more 
worthy of the execration than the praises of mankind, 
the men of genius and learning, who devote their talents 
to the investigation of truth, are the true benefactors of 
the human race. But, if the people were happy during 
his reign, they were doomed, in a short time, to experience 
2a sudden reverse of fortune; for the frail tenure of human 
life in Augustus was their only security against all those 
evils which they were certain to endure under the govern- 
ment of an unprincipled tyrant. ° 

It was the necessary tendency of the government which 
he established to degenerate, under a bad monarch, into 
the most absolute despotism ; thus it is that mankind 
are rewarded for their slavish submission to their rulers, 
instead of nobly fesisting, and parting with their lives 
rather than their freedom. In the government of Britain, 
where the voice of the people is not lost in the counsels 
of the senate; where, if it cannot always defeat, it can 
generally repress the spirit of encroachment: in the triple 
powers of her well-balanced constititution, and in the 





vigorous and impartial administration of acknowledged 
laws, we have the true palladium of liberty. But these, 
sealed with the blood of Hampden, of Sydney, and of 
Russel, were wrested from the grasp of a despotic race of 
monarchs, who were ultimately defeated, but not before 
one of them perished on the scaffold, and another ab- 
dicated the throne. 

Augustus possessed an accurate knowledge of the re- 
sources of theempire; from policy as well as inclination, 
after his accession to the purple, he was averse to war; he 
saw that the empire already comprised an extent of ter- 
ritory which it would be difficult always to keep in subjec- 
tion ; and he left it as his opinion that his successors would 
consult their own interests by refraining from conquest, 
and by strengthening rather than extending the frontiers 
of the empire. 

From the happiness which the people enjoyed during his 
reign, ‘and the misery they experienced under his suc- 
cessors, by his rendering the government entirely absolute, 
it was certainly said with truth ‘* that it had been good for 
mankind if he had never been born, or if he had never 
died.” 

The mind recoils with disgust from the accounts of the 


d . . 
crimes and detestable vices of his successors; abandoned 


to the pursuit of every lawless passion, they will stand for 
ever a melancholy example, how miserable men may be- 
come by having every wish gratified ; and how execrable, 
when no longer governed by the dictates of reason and 
virtue. The monarch who lives but for the happiness of 
his subjects, who devotes his time to the internal improve- 
ment of the country in which he reigns, who, instead of 
consuming its wealth in hostile expeditions, carried on but 
to satiate his thirst for glory, delivers his people by a frugal 
adininistration from the weight of oppressive taxation, is 
the true practical philosopher; but the emperors who 
reigned from the death of Augustus to the accession of 
Nerva, with but two exceptions, instead of enjoying the 
advantages which the immense resources of the empire 
would have allowed them, aad securing the esteem and 
attachment of the people by the wisdom of their govern- 
ment, set the restraints even of decency at defiance; and 
they te whom the largest empire in the world was en- 
trusted, were the most abandoned and worthless of the 
human race. 

Under such men it was not to be expected that the em- 
pire would increase its territories; the advice of Augustus 
suited too well, not only the situation, but the inclination 
of his successors, not to be implicitly followed, and the 
conquest of Britain and Dacia were the only exceptions to 
this line of conduct, until the times of the warlike Trajan. 
He, for a while, revived the terror of the Roman name, by 
carrying his victorious arms to the verge of India; during 
his reign the empire might be said to have attained its 
greatest extent; the wealth and riches of the East had 
now for a long time been possessed by the Romans; from 
these Rome became the most magnificent and luxurious 
city.in the world; but, that which increased her splendour, 
enervated the minds of her inhabitants; for, when the 
swarms of barbarians approached the fertile valleys of 
Italy, they were no longer equal to the task of defending 
their country. 

The conquests of Trajan tended rather to the transient 


glory than to the solid advantage of the empire; from their 
Temote situation it was impossible always successfully to 
defend them against the arms of the inhabitants; hissuc- 
cessor Adrian perceived the difficulties with which he had 
to struggle, he therefore resolved to resign with dignity 
what he must one day be compelled ingloriously to relin- 
quish, and, once more, to make the Euphrates the eastern 
frontier of the empire ; but it might have taught the na- 
tions who were thus liberated from the Roman yoke, that 
their invaders were no longer the invincible conquerors, 
which the constitution of their commonwealth had trained 
them to be. 

Rome had yet to behold the illustrious Antonines seated 
on her throne, before the people sunk into that state of 
inability and dissipation, which was but the prelude to her 
final destruction. The character of this splendid age has 
been described with propriety and eloquence, by Mr. Gib- 
bon, in a passage which is familiar to every reader of the 
history of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire: 
** If a man were called to fix the period in the history of 
the world, during which the condition of the human race 
was most happy and prosperous, he would, without hesi- 
tation, name that which elapsed from the death of Domi- 
tian, to the accession of Commodus. The vast extent cf 
the Roman empire was governed by absolute power, under 
the guidance of virtue and wisdom. The armies were re- 
strained by the firm but gentle hand of four successive 
emperors, whose characters and authority commanded in- 
voluntary respect. The forms of the civil administration 
were carefully preserved by Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, and 
the Antonines, who delighted in the image of liberty, and 
were pleased with considering themselves as the account- 
able ministers of the laws. Such princes deserved the 
honour of restoring the republic, had the Romans of their 
days been capable of enjoying a rational freedom.” 

But from the reign of Commodus to the irruption of the 
Goths, during a succession of monarchs which would dis- 
grace the history of any nation, our greatest love of luxury 
and refinement will not allow us to consider the situation 
of the Roman people as at all enviable, even with all the 
splendour and magnificence which then surrounded them. 

The invasion of the Goths was an event which could 
not have been anticipated, during the times when the 
Romans were overcoming every other nation; they were 
ignorant of the countries from which the fierce barbarians 
issued ; they could form no idea of their numbers ; and if 
they sometimes defeated them in a fortunate engagement, 
they soon beheld another army in their place, equally 
fierce and valiant. 

The Persians were the mortal enemies of the Greeks; 
but the latter were well acquainted with the characters of 
the men they had to deal with: they were not ignorant 
either of their numbers or their resources; and, when 
they found that slavery or death was their only alternative, 
that they must either retreat or be cut off to a man, they 
fearlessly chose the latter; but, had Alaric, instead of 
Hannibal, entered Italy with his fierce and innumerable 
followers in the days of the Scipios, it is difficult to say 
what would have been the result; perhaps, in the end, 
the race of the Romans would have been totally destroyed 

The destruction of the empire by such barbarians ‘has 
been an unfortunate event for posterity: for the most 
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part, the precious relics of antiquity have been destroyed ; 
and, during the sack of Rome by Alaric, incomparable 
specimens of art and genius were for ever cut off from the 
admiration of modern times. 

But the period was arrived which Scipio had foreboded, 
when viewing the ruins of the once mighty Carthage, and 
when the striking passage of Homer pressed upon his 
mind: 

“The day shall come, that great avenging day, 
Which Troy’s proud glories in the dust shall lay ; 
When Priam’s powers and Priam’s self shall fall, 
And one prodigious ruin swallow all.”* 

In Europe a long period of ignorance and superstition 
succeeded to the enlightened policy with which the Romans 
governed their provinces; but when men began to turn 
their attention to the productions of the ancients, society 
progressively improved, and the accidental discovery of a 
copy of the pandects of Justinian, and the study of Ro- 
man Jurisprudence, produced such an alteration in the 
governments of Europe, as shows us how much, even at 
the present enlightened period, we are indebted to the 
wisdom of the immortal Romans. 


Liverpool. J.C. 





* Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, Book 4. 
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[ORIGINAL TRANSLATION. ] 


THE HERMIT. 


[FROM THE GERMAN OF OEHLENSCHLAEGER. } 
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(Concluded pa our last.) 


“Tt is said that we love but once; and [ am inclined to 
think that real friendship is but once felt. Blumau had 
so entirely fascinated me that I found it impossible to 
return again to the university as soon as I had intended, 
and the days which I spent in his company were the 
happiest of my life; for neither before nor after did I 
ever feel the same attachment for any other man. I only 
left him when his professional duties absolutely required 
it; and my confidence in him was amply requited by the 
openness of his manners. He took pleasure in forming 
my taste; and he made me recite some passages for the 
sake of pointing out to me whether I delivered them 
properly or not. His judgment of my faculties was 
favourable, and he thought that I had every requisite for 
a good performer; but he advised me once more to dis- 
miss all such ideas from my mind, and to return to my 
own studies. I obeyed; but it was in vain. I could not 
take up my theelogy again. I had often wondered at 
‘my fellow-students when I saw them quietly fill and 
smoke their pipes whilst speaking of their future pros- 
pects, or even of their intended brides. It had never 
been so with me; and the image of my Amelia did not 
only accompany me on my promenades, it even presented 
itself before me during the college hours, and interrupted 
my attention. Now, it was still worse. I had now two 
objects which attracted me in turns; and I bestowed 
hardly any thought on what was said in the catheter. 
I found, at: last, some relief by altering my studies, and 
by learning English, French, and Italian; to poetry, 
history, and philosophy, I also gave some attention; 
but metaphysics and mathematics had no longer any 
charms for me. 

*¢ At last I found that all would not do; and I began to 
think of the means of satisfying my longing for the stage, 
without renouncing my profession. _ 1 was intended to be- 
come a preacher in a small country town of Suabia; and 
Blumau had gone with his company into Saxony, where I 
was not known. How easily, thought I, could I stop there 
a few months, under a theatrical name, and make my 
friends believe that I was travelling. The thought had 


ro sooner struck me than I began to put my scheme into | 
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execution. Blumau was glad to see me; but he did not | 
approve of my plan. He said that one ought not to 
do any thing by halves; and that his art required the 
complete devotion of a whole man, body and soul. He 
advised me to bestow my energies upon poetry; because, 
in that pursuit, I could give full career to my imagination, 
without abandoning the profession of a clergyman: but I 
represented to him that the publication of any work, at all 
connected with the stage, would injure my prospects quite 
as much as the adoption of the plan I now proposed ; and 
that I found it impossible to think of any thing but the 
theatre. ‘ Well,’ said he, at last, *‘ I have spoken to you 
as a friend; but, as the manager of a theatre, I cannot 
but be'pleased by the offer of your services. I certainly 
think that you have a great chance of being well received ; 
and I want a good subject in the very department for 
which you are most fit.’ I began, forthwith, to study the 
part of Romeo; and my zeal was not at all abated by the 
circumstance that the intended Juliet was an affected co- 
quette, of nearly twice my age. I rather rejoiced at it; 
for I was determined to remain faithful to my Amelia, and 
to think only of her whilst making my declawtion of love. 
One thing, however, disturbed me very much. My taste 
inclined me to the cultivation of the serious drama; but that 
of the public required not only comedies but even farces: 
and we had actually a harlequin amongst us, who 
treated the audience with his jokes, after the graver busi- 
ness of the evening was concluded. This appeared to me 
very degrading ; although it could not be denied that the 
man was clever in his line, and gave great satisfaction : 
yet, however merry he appeared on the stage, he indulged 
a gloomy and vindictive disposition in private life; and 
he had no seoner perceived my imaginary superiority than 
he resolved to avenge himself. When I was preparing to 
appear, for the first time, in public, he threw himself on 
his knees before me, and entréated me to bring him, on 
my return, some of my laurels for his poor starving family. 
I told him to mind his own business, and to let me alone; but 
he retorted, that that admonition came much better home 
to myself, since I had. dropped the gown in order to assume 
the buskin ; and it yet remained to be seen whether or not 
I should complete the measure of my inconsistericy by fol- 
lowing the drum. I pushed him from me; but this scene 
agitated me so much that it almost proved fatal to my per- 
formance. I recovered, nevertheless, during the repeated 
rounds of applause with which 1 was actually received, and 
the accomplished acting of Blumau, as Father Lorenzo, 
completely restored my self-possession: all, in short, went 
on well, until the scene with the apothecary, whose part 
had been omitted in the rehearsal, and I had not even 
inquired by whom it was to be played. Judge of 
my astonishment, when I saw that the character had 
been given to the very identical man whom I had never 
seen otherwise than in his coloured jacket and trowsers! 
Now his dress and demeanour perfectly answered the de- 
scription of the half-starved chemist, and I was fain to 
acknowledge that he acted the part to perfection, and was 
possessed of much more real talent than I could have con- 
ceived. _ I intended to tell him so at my first return to the 
green-room, but when I inquired for him, he was gone. 
Had I found hia, it is probable that a reconciliation would 
have taken place between us, and my whole fate would 
have been different. I should not have lost my place, my 
reputation, and my Amelia. But I must relate the events 
of my story in the order in which they occurred. My 
acting had been unanimously approved of ; and my spirits 
were raised to the highest pitch. I called for the goblet 
with great animation, and drained it to the very bottom ; 
but scarcely had I done so, when I perceived that it had 
contained a strong mixture of tartarus emeticus, which 
operated almost. immediately. I was obliged to quit the 
stage, and my sudden disappearance changed the general 
emotion into fits of laughter. I met the astonished Blu- 
mau in the scenes, and could only indicate by signs the 
nature of the indisposition by which I was assailed. His 
presence of mind repaired the disaster, in as far as it was 





“possible to do so; he hastened to announce to the audi. 
ence, that the attack had been brought on by the violence 
of my feelings, and thus was the tide of public favour once 
more turned to my advantage; but I was incapable of 
again appearing, and the pity of the spectators was the 
only consolation I could expect. The harlequin was im. 
mediately dismissed, although he vowed and protested 
that the accident had merely happened through mistake. 
In the mean time I was cured, not only of my illness, 
but also of my mania for the stage. 

‘* Every thing appeared to me ina different light; even 
Blumau himself seemed to have changed his character. 
My acquaintance with him had begun in the moments of 
his leisure and recreation ; but, of late, I had seen him as 
a mere man of business and as a master, who did not like 
to lose much time in talking; and who found always an 
opportunity to tell me of my faults whenever he did talk. 
His admonitions were, indeed, both seasonably and deli« 
cately conveyed ; but I grew, nevertheless, tired of them, 
and I regretted my independence. I returned to the uni- 
versity long before the stipulated time; and, as nothing. 
further interfered with my studies, I pursued them with 
great eagerness, and became soon qualified for my curacy. 

‘* The health of my father had long been delicate, and 
he did but just live to enjoy the gratification of witnessing’ 
my installation. I hesitated during the early period of 
my married state whether or not I should impart the secret’ 
of my theatrical excursion to Amelia; but, upon consi- 
dering the strong prejudices of herself and her family, I 
finally thought it better not to disturb her peace of mind, 
although I was grieved by the necessity of concealing from 
her any circumstance of my life. My own remembrance 
of it became every day more faint, and I almost looked upon 
itasadream. Three years were spent in the unalloyed 
enjoyment of domestic bliss; and I had become father of 
a lovely girl. I wished for-a son, and Heaven seemed 
willing to grant also that desire, when, suddenly, my 
earthly happiness was blasted for ever. 

** The annual wakes were to begin withasermon. The 
young men had fetched green boughs from the neighbour- 
ing forest, and the girls had adorned them with ribands 
and flowers, in preparation for the occasion. Both sides 
of the street were lined with cheerful groups of the assem. 
bled people ; and I walked towards the church with my 
wife and child, leading the latter by the hand, and giving 
my arm to the former, who was far advanced in pregnancy. 
On approaching the green, the pressure of the crowd pre- 
vented us from proceeding, while the sound of the church- 
bells was lost in the noise of drums, tambourines, and 
fifes. I inquired, and learned that a mcuntebank had 
errived.in town with a caravan of wild animals, and that 
they intended to stay during the festival. I wished to 
speak to the churchwarden: he was unwell—with the sex- 
ton: he was not to befound. AtlastI said, * My friends, 
this is no time for such exhibitions, and the place just be- 
fore the church is very ill chosen for a purpose like this. I 
insist on a:. immediate removal, or else I shall apply to the 
magistrate.” Upon this the crowd dispersed; but the show- 
men happened to stand exactly between me and the door, 
so that it was impossible to enter it without passing them. 
The director of the concern stood, in an embarrassed man- 
ner, with a bag-pipe under his arm, and a Polish cap in his 
hand; but how shall I describe my consternation when the 
clown turned suddenly towards me, and I zecognised in him 
my apothecary: he, too, recollected our former acquaint- 
ance; and the malignant joy which suddenly animated his 
countenance gave me at once to understand that I had no 
mercy to expect. He addressed some men of my congre- 
gation in a contemptuous tone of voice with this insidious 
question, ‘ Is this your parson ?’ whitst F stood before 
him like a condemned criminal. I could do nothing but 
give him an imploring look, which produced no effect. 
He approached with mock civility, turning his white hat, 
and saying, ‘1 have then the felicity of meeting with 
your reverence for the second time; but we have changed. 


‘colour; I am now white, and you are black. You have 
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got a family of your own, and I have adopted one. Look 
at the yousgster who takes off his hat, and at the fine 
courtesying lady :’ he pointed to a monkey ina red jacket, 
which sat on the head of a bear, and to a dog in a hoop- 
petticoat. My parishioners wondered at his insolence, 
and my wife was thunderstruck ; whilst the child clapped 
its little hands with rapturous pleasure at the sight of the 
animals. I sunk down on a stone bench in the church 
yard, but my tormentor was not yet satisfied ; he continued 
to say, that I could have no serious objection to his coming 
so near to the church, since I had myself laboured at its 
union with the theatre. The indignation of the audience 
could no longer be restrained; and a stout farmer struck 
the speaker on the head with so much violence that he 
staggered: this enraged him only the more, and he ex- 
claimed, ‘ What are you striking me for? Your parson 
has been my comrade; let him deny it if he can!’ I 
heard no more. : 

‘* Let the scene which followed be forever covered with 
the veil of my own affliction. I will not abuse my reader’s 
pity by giving him real pain, and pain he would certainly 
feel if I continued to be as minute as I have been until 
now; but no one will refuse me his sympathy on hearing 
that, three weeks after the event, my Amelia lay buried 
in the same church-yard, with a still-born male infant in 
her arms. I voluntarily resigned my curacy, and took 
little Sophia ‘to my afflicted father-in-law, who received the 
legacy in mournful silence, and gave my hand a convul- 
sive squeeze, slipping into it at the same time a purse 
filled with money. I withdrew from his dwelling with- 
out knowing what I did, and in a state of mind which 
bordered on insanity. I had snatched Amelia’s hymn- 
book out of her pew, and often fixed my eyes upon it; 
but I found it impossible to do more. I walked on with- 
out knowing whither I intended to go; but I had a con- 
fused idea of joining Blumau, and it was not surprising 
that I turned,’at last, mechanically towards Saxony. I 
never exchanged a word with any one except when ne- 
cessity required me to do so; but my money procured 
me shelter every evening, and refreshment when ex- 
hausted nature called for it. I ate very little, but I be- 
came fond of wine. Having reached the town in which 
I had performed, I inquired after Blumau; but no one 
could tell me where he then was. I wished to order more 
wine, but my money was spent. I staggered out of the 
place, and came to a river, on the banks of which I sat 
down to enjoy the coolness of the air and the quiet flow 
of the crystalline waters; suddenly it appeared to me, that 
a beautiful nymph was swimming down the middle, and 
that she beckoned me to follow her. I bent forwards, 
slipped, and felt the cool waves unite over my head, as I 
sunk beneath their surface. 

«6 When I recovered my senses again, I found myself 
lying on a bed in this hut, with an old man watching 
over me: he wore a gray cowl, and his long beard was 
whitened by age. As soon as he saw me completely re- 
stored to life, he exclaimed, * Give thanks unto the Lord!’ 
but he would not allow me to speak, and he handed me 
a composing draught. On the next day, however, he 
listened to’ my tale of woe, and he administered such 
comfort as soothing pity and religion can afford. I had 
nothing more to seek in the world, and J readily accepted 
of his offer to share the quiet asylum which he himself 
had found in the retirement of a forest. We lived chiefly 
upon wild fruit and vegetables; and he taught me to make 
wooden spoons and other utensils, which some villagers 
came to fetch at stated periods: the rest of our time we 
spent in reading and conversation, and our harmony re- 
mained uninterrupted until the day of his death. Since 
then, I have become acquainted with Wolff, the joiner, 
who has procured me a turner’s lathe, with which I be- 
guile my solitude. It is also through him that Blumau be- 
came accidentally acquainted with my abode, who has often 
come to see me. My friend is, nevertheless, twelve years 
older than I am; and he has not only become tired of 
travelling, but his hands begin also to refuse their ser- 








| vice : he trembles very much in writing, and it is now 


some time since I received his last letter; who knows but 
T may never get another! Wolff, too, is stricken in years; 
and T may soon be left entirely to myself. My daughter, 
I understand, is married, and happy. May Heaven pour 
all the blessings upon her which her parents have enjoyed 
for so short a period, and may she never feel any pangs 
like theirs; but, oh! that I could but once see her; but 
once clasp her to my fatherly bosom before I die! I feel 
my life drawing to its close, and I fear, alas! that this 
blessing will be denied me.” 


The MWougruet. 


“ Thave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MoNTAIGNE. * 








REVIVIANA. 
MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE; or, a Piece of the 
‘WORLD DISCOVERED; in ESSAYES, and 
CHARACTERS. By Dr. JNo. EaRLE. The 
Eighth Edition. London: printed by R. D. for 
P.C. 1664. 


[CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.] 
— 

72. A HANDSOME Hostesse is the fairer 
commendation of an Inn, above the faire 
Sign, or fair Lodgings: She is the Load- 
stone that attracts men of Iron, Gallants 
and Roarers, where they cleave sometimes 
long, and are not easily got off. Her Lips 
are your welcome, and your entertainment 
her company, which is put into the reckon- 
ing too, and is the dearest parcell in it: No 
Citizens wife is demurer then she at the first 
greeting, nor draws in her mouth with a 
chaster simper, but you may be more familiar 
without distaste, and she do’s not startle at 
indecorum. Sheis the confusion of a Pottle of 
Sack more then would have been spent else- 
where, and her little Jugs are accepted to 
have her kisse excuse them. She may be an 
honest woman, but is not believ’d so in her 
Parish, and no man is a greater Infidell in it 
then her Husband. 

[ To be continued. ] 








LETTERS 
Written from Leverpoole, Chester, Corke, the Lake of 
Killarney, Dublin, Tunbridge-wells, Bath. 
BY SAMUEL DERRICK, ESQ 
MASTER OF THE CEREMONIES AT BATH. 
London, printed for L. Davis and C. Reymers, 1767. 
- (Continued from our last.) 


LETTER V. 
TO THE EARL OF CORKE. 
Leverpoole, Aug. 10, 1766. 

My Lorp,—Before I quit this country, allow me to 
transmit to you some account of Knowsley, a seat be- 
longing to the Earl of Derby, and which was the residence 
of. the Stanley family before the time of Henry the Se- 
venth ; for whose particular reception the oldest part of 
the present a was erected, on his intending to visit 
his father-in-law, then heir of this noble house. It is of 
a dark brown stone, and looks like an ancient castle. In 
the year 1731, there was added to it a brick wing, and a 
large range of stables. The front looks neat, and some of 
the apartments are handsome; but the whole building, 
taken together, is a piece of patch work. 

Here is a large collection of pictures, brought from 
abroad by some painter, whom the late Lord, who was 4 
virtuoso, maintained several years in Italy to purchase 
them: there is much merit in a huntsman with game, the 
man by Rubens, the ¢ by Sneiders ; a sleeping Venus 
by Pousin; several landscapes by Pousin and Claude 
Lorraine; but they are intermixed with very contemptible 


daubings. Some capital pieces were spoiled by the falling- 
in of part of the old building, a few years since, in a 
storm. An Hercules and Anteus by Rubens (the good 
house-keeper calls it Herculus and Amphion) an holy 
family by Rubens, a Madonna by Correggio, and 2 few 
ship pieces by Vandervelt and Monamy, are well worth 
bestowing some hours to examine. 

In the picture gallery a man cannot, without amaze- 
ment, it he has the least taste, see the inequality of pieces. 
For example, here is one, of the archangel Michael 
driving the first pair out of Paradise. One would ex- 
pect, in the figures of an archangel and our first parents, 
an assemblage of every attribute of beauty; yet, believe 
me, my Lord, the devils of Brughell are handsomer. 
Adam is a tall, thin, meagre, splay-footed fellow, as yel- 
low as a gipsy, with dark curled whiskers like a Janizary. 
No part of Eve is either soft or elegant; and the angel is 
not only perceptibly out of all proportion, but has a 
grimness in his face, that would well become a gaoler. 
I was assured by the servant, that this piece cost seven 
hundred and thirty-five pounds: it may be truth, but [ 
could see few of its perfections. 

To make amends for this, here is a capital piece of 
Rembrandt’s, representing Belshazzar amidst his concu 
bines and courtiers, gazing at the hand-writing on the 
wall. The figure of Delahenete is truly majestic; his 
attitude finely expressive of surprise ; and his countenance 
nobly displays his resolution inwardly contending with 
his teelings from the impressions of an almighty power. 
Whoever examines this piece, and compares it with the 
story in scripture, must allow that the painter has been 
very sparing of his canvas ; for there are but three or four 
other personages introduced, and in the collation there is 
no grandeur. The whole is, however, highly finished, 
and a sufficient proof of the strength of the artist’s genius. 

The Woman of Samaria, in another roam, is trul 
valuable. It issmall, and, the better to preserve it, Pac f 
A lover of painting would ride a hundred miles to see 
a picture of such inestimable worth. There cannot, in 
my opinion, be more elegance or fine proportion than in 
the woman, contrasted with a figure extremely wretched, 
mean, and ugly. I think I never saw any thing better 
done: the colouring is indeed masterly, the light and 
shade finely disposed, and the whele strikes you with the 
boldness of basso relievo. There are, in the dining-par- 
lour, some good -family pieces, hy Vandyke, Sir Peter 
Lely, &c. but there is one, very large, which is poorly 
executed; in this. are introduced the present Earl, his 
Countess, and all their children, about seven or eight, but 
so wretchedly grouped, that, were any one of them taken 
away, the artist’s design would not be injured by the 
alteration. 

At Knowsley-house, having, by fair words and a small 
bribe, prevailed upon one of Lord Derby’s grooms to get 
the keys of the gate, we passed through the park, thus 
making a short cut to Prescot, where we intended to dine. 
This park has fine variety of ground, and good cover for 
the deer. A piece of water, deep and broad, expanding 
itself for about three miles, is not one of its smallest 
beauties. On the top of the highest eminence in this de- 
lightful park is a very neat summer house, with four 
arched windows, opening upon as many elegant and ex- 
tensive prospects. These landscapes are painted in the 
arch of each respective window; but they are mouldering 
away, and no care is taken to renew them. The room is 
all of oak, finely carved; the growth of the place. At 
about sixty yards distance, under ground, are a kitchen 
and cellar, very convenient, but now quite useless. 

The late Earl was very fond of this place, from whence 
you have a fine command of Knowsley-house, standing 
boldly on a brow that overlooks a noble track of culti- 
vated ground, and of a race-course four miles about. 
Here he used to encourage the people to run their horses 
in summer for small plates, and the park was thrown open 
to all who pleased to enter, while the publicans of Prescot 
were permitted to erect booths, and sell liquors; a pro- 
ceeeding whereby he procured himself the esteem of his 
neighbours, and did great service to the town. There was 
also a free way through the park for the gentlemen of the 
country, which was an especial favour, as the walls are 
very extensive. 

The present Earl of Derby is very old, and naturally 
inclined to retirement: but every body is convinced, that 
when his eldest son, Lord Strange, comes into possession, 
he will revive the spirit and hospitality of this ancient 
family. Those who know him in private life must speak 
of him as generous, friendly, and sincere. His great abi- 
lities in the House of Commons have been universally 
allowed. 

I am, my Lord, &c. 








(To be continued.) 
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(<> At the suggestion of some of our readers, we transfer oe pore —_ no 8-4 ~ bolts * ome 
r ‘> fs nd o: e eastern couch luxuriant prest, 
from the Mercury the following original tr-bute to the | When love and ta eb eng 
memory of the late Lord Byron. When it is recollected Bright Genius gave to him the subtile art 
that the writer must necessarily have entered upon his} To trace each winding in the human heart. 


task at a very short warning, we think the lines evince | And well might woman weep his fate, for he 
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Poetry. 


ON THE REUNION OF FRIENDS AFTER DEAPH. 
—_— 
IRREGULAR. 
—_- 


Tell me, ye sainted spirits of the dead ! 
if, when the vital spark for aye is fied, 
And the dream of life is oer, 
And we wake on a new and boundless shore, 
Oh! tell me if the friends we knew and cherished here, 
Again shall know us in yon starry sphere, 
And bid us welcome to your realms of bliss, 
Glittering high o’er this dreary wilderness, 
Welcome the exile to your land unknown, 
And bid him worship at Emanuel’s throne? 





Say, shall the parent own his long-lost child, 
The fairest flower that blest his garden wild? 
Oh! say shall that face 
Of angelic grace, 
Meet a father’s fond gaze on that tranquil shore 
‘Where the farewell sob is heard no.more! 
And tell if in regions of light above, 
Oh! tell if again may be ours to prove 
Those soul-worn bands death only could sever, 
And friend meet with friend, there to part again—never t 


Transporting thought! fair Paradise of bliss, 
Towering above the dim and d@rear abyss 
Of this stermy scene, 
And with ray serene ; 
Scattering a hallowed lustre round the tomb, 
Cheering and bright, from happier worlds to come 
The olive from the mercy-seat, 
For woe the balm so heavenly sweet— 
The mother weeping o’er her buried child 
Bends in submission to ita influence mild ! 


With hopes so dazzling opening to the view, 
Ob! who'd repine to bid this world adieu ? 
And not joyfully leave 
For the peace of the grave, 
A spot where the poisonous weed is spread, 
nd the mourner wails for his day-dreams fied ;. 
And the flower of morn, 
By the tempest torn, 
Lingers and pines ’neath a wintry sky, 
Unblest—and while longing—forbidden to die! 


Oh, Death! why in mantle of murkiest hue 
Art thou given for aye to mortal view? 
And a hideous name 
Why is thine to claim 
And. a seeptre as King of Terrors to bear 
‘That withers the heart it approaches near, 
When the sweeping rebe of the saintly white,. 
Sprinkled with gems as Aurora bri ht, 
Should be thine to wear, and a sceptre to wield 
Enwreathed with the flowers that Elysium yield? 


Do we Liberty shroud in a veil of night? 
Do we dim with the tear her eye so bright? 
Does the captive forlorn 
His deliverer spurn, 
And shrink’'the strong pressure of welcome to bide 
From the hand that throws open his prison-gate wide? 
Does he sicken, that free, 
His loved home he shall see, 
And in transports of bliss pained remembrance lose 
Of past sorrows, and exile, privations, and woes? 


No! Liberty comes from her aerie of light, 
With her brow entwined with the diamond bright ; 
And her gladsome eye 
Fills the heart with joy, 
And enraptured her flow’ry steps we trace, 
And delightfully gaze on her angel face: 
Then, ah! say why the tomb 
Do we circle with gloom + 
*Tis the mansion of peace where the weary would be, 
*Tis the haven of rest and felicity ! 


Liverpool G, 


unusual facility in poetical composition.—£dit. Kal, 


ON THE DEATH OF LORD BYRON. 
—— 
Oh ff the toil of trade, the love of pelf, 
Stint not each generous sympathy to self; 
If bigotry, or power, or worldly art, 
Freeze not the sefter fountains of the heart; 
If there are purer tears, and more sincere 
Than those that fall but on the gilded bier; 
If there are drops.a nation’s woes to speak, 
To brighten beauty’s—honour manhood’s cheek ;— 
Now let them fall, for mute is BYRON’s lyre, 
That poured th’ impetuous strain with matchless fire; 
Now let them flow—for Greece, in sorrow wild, 
Her champion mourns; her loved, adopted child. 
Oh what a nobie spirit here has fled ! 
What mines of thought.are vlosed—what hopes are dead! 
Genius, her mantle o’er him early thrown, 
On others smiled, but claimed him as her own. 
And he is gone; and swallowed by the tomb. 
Is the large promise of his mental bloom. 
His was th’ adventurous song, the noble art 
To rouse the dormant feelings of the heart; 
And every chord, as touched with wizard wand, 
Confessed the master’s in the minstrel’s hand. 
While others sung in feeble love-sick lay, 
Heaved girlish sighs, and frittered thought away ; 
Or sought, in adalation’s servile strain, 
The meed from power, they ne’er from worth could gain,— 
He spurned the fawning tribe, and rushed along, 
In the full reckless tide of honest song; 
Resistless in its course, with generous rage, 
Lashing the vices of a canting age : 
Now like a torrent from its Alpine bed, 
Bursting in vengeance on the tyrant’s head; 
Now gliding calm, through life’s domestic vale, 
And murmuring forth some sweet pathetic tale ;. 
And ever where it passed with gentle sweep, 
Nature uprose refreshed as from a sleep; 
And balimier, too, the life-begetting air, 
That shook the new born flowers in thousands there., 
While other bards all fluttering sought to skim, 
Like summer flies, life’s ocean at the brim, 
’T was his to bound on its remotest waves, 
To plunge into its drearest, darkest caves; 
While superstition trembled at the brink, 
He bravely sprung,—for still he dared to think ;: 
By reéason’s quenchless torch he strove to ken, 
The dim, the fearful destinies of men. 
Now burst his manly strain that spake of war, 
Now chimed it softly to the gay guitar. 
And now the storm he sang: themurky clends 
Embrace the giant hills like funeral shrouds; 
The eye is startled at the lightning’s flash, 
And thunders burst, and deafening torrents dash.. 
Tis Nature’s voice sublime that peals abroad, 
And tells of dread Eternity and God. 
Along the rocky shore, the boiling wave 
Springs up the cliff, a resting place tu crave; 
And see! the helpless ship, with fearful shock, 
Is hurled against the black impending rock; 
And hapless wretches vainly cling for life, 
Whelmed in the ruthless, elemental strife; 
One agonizing shriek. they’re heard no more— 
The murderous wave rolls freightless to the shore. 
Spent isthe tempest: now he takes his stand 
On mountain's brow, surveys the placid land: 
The air is calm, the waves are all asleep; 
The riv’let murmurs o’er its pebbly steep; 
The sun is up; and hill, and vale, and bower 
Are fresh and fragrant from the summer shower :. 
The lake, save where by gentlest zephyr curled, 
Presents beneath a quivering pendent world: 
The wild bird’s song is joyous, and the shore 
Prolongs.distinct the splash of distant oar ;. 
Or shout of mountain traveller on his way 
O’er craggy steep; or shepherd's rustic lay, 
Or lover's flageolet, or the sweet swell, 
By distance mellowed, of the village bell. 
*T was Byron’s too, to paint the toils, the strife, 
The deep afflicting tragedy of life; 
By touching tale to diaw the generous sigh 
From virtue’s breast, the tear from beauty’s eye. 











And oft his muse would mount th’ embattled car,, 


Has worshipped her in truest minstrelsy ; 

And robed her, in her joey, or her distress, 

In garb of more than earthly loveliness. 

And not alone is his the poet’s fame, 

For his the honoured patriot’s hallowed name.. 
Despising wealth, save for its use to save 

The wretch from want—from slavery the brave, 
He heard the sighs of Greece, the fearful strife, 
With ruthless foes, for liberty and life; 

Beheld her valleys red with Christian gere, 

And heard her children wailing onthe shore. 

He joyful viewed fair Freedom’s flag unfurld, 
Oer those once loveliest Isles that gemmed the world; 
He marked her gallant sons, though few the band, 
Against outnumb’ring hosts make desperate stand ; 
And even at Thermopyle again, 

With sword triumpliant, claim,the rights of men 
There, their expiring country strive to save, 
When every foot was on a hero’s grave. 

And hope was high, that, in her noble ire, 
Greece would resume her glory and her fire. 

He joined them as a brother, gave his aid, 

His heart, his purse, his talents, and his blade. 
But worn with toil to meet war’s gathering storm, 
The burning fever seized his manly form; 

And with the mighty dead brave Byron sleeps: 
While Freedom for her faithful champion weeps. 

Oh, never more shall he delighted view | 

The verdant plain, the mountain’s summit blue, 
Oh, never more:shall he, enraptured, gaze 

Upon the glorious sun’s reluming blaze. 

@h, never more with power athletic climb 

The craggy height of Appenine sublime ; 

That arm that dared the Hellespont* to brave 
No more shall buffet back thecurling wave. 

Oh, never more, shall he elated ride, 

With soul as boundless, on the ecean wide ; 

Or mark the gallant ship, when, every sail 
Swelled by the welcome freshness of the gale, 
Exulting in her strength, the world her home, 
She rushes on, and bathes her sides in foam. 
Oh, never more on woman’s beauty dwell, 
And picture paasion’s calmness, or its swell; 
Oh, never more shall sing of joy, of love, 
The toils of men below, their hopes above. 
His harp that rang, or loud, or sweetly bland, 
No more shall wake—for cold the master’s hand. 
And he had frailties too, the woridlings say, 
Which all his virtues cannot wash away. - 
Ye heartless shadows, who with bitter hate 
Snar] at the worth you cannot emulate; 
Lynx-eyed for vices—but for virtues blind, 
Your lives a constant libel on mankind! 
Why, vermin, seek his glory to efface? 
He robbed you not of pension or of place :— 
Out, out, invidious hypocritic crew, 
His fame ’twere sacrilege to read from you! 
It is enough, he owned a Power Divine; 
It is enough, he knelt at Nature's shrine: 
He was the friend of man, and let us trust 
He mingles with the generous and the just. 
Farewell, thou noble spirit! thy bright name. 
Shall never perish on the rolls of fame; 
And weeping Freedom o’er thy tomb shall bend, 
For she has lost a never-wav’ring friend. 
Yes! let a Grecian urn thy heart enfold, 
’Twas warm for Greece, ere death had made it-eold., 
Yes! let it rest upon that classic shore, 
The once fair seat of liberty and lore; 
There, kindred shates of bards and heroes nigh 
Shall hail thee to a purer, brighter sky. 
Farewell! and, ol, forgivingly regard 
This humble tribute of a feeble bard ; 
Of one who can thy loss to men deplore, 
Whe loved thy lay, but loved thy freedom more! 


Liverpool. J..8. W. 





occasion he, 





Chiara, having 
four hours and twenty minutes.. 


*It may be proper here to remind the reader that Lord 
Byron was a os and expert swimmer, and that on one 

in eompany with Mr. Ekenhead of the Royal 
Navy, actually swam across the Hellespont; thus proving 
the practicability of the feat of Leander. The direct distance 
is one mile, but, owing to the current, which greatly increased 
the peril of the undertaking, it was necessary tu swim be- 
tween three and four miles. On‘another oceasion (in 1818) 
his Lordship swam from Lido to Venice, and thence to Santa, 
nm in the water without help or rest for- 
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Biographical Motices. 


THE LATE LORD BYRON. 
— 

The death of this conspicuous individual will be the 
signal for innumerable memoirs, sketches, recollections, 
and anecdotes, genuine or invented, to suit the taste of the 
age. From the mass of such productions, we purpose to 
select a series of the most genuine and least exceptionable 
articles. The memoir we now present to our readers is 
copied from the Irish Times.—Edit. Kal. 


—_—_—— 


George Gordon, Lord Byron, born in 1788, was the 
representative of a family which ascends to the Norman 
Conquest, and many of his ancestors fill a distinguished 

lace in the history of England. The peerage was con- 
ferred on Sir John Byron for his services to the Royal 
cause in the battles of Edge-hill and Newbury, in which 
he was eng with six of his brothers. 

William Lord Byron, who succeeded to the family ho- 
nours in 1.736, was committed to the Tower, in 1765, for 
killing his relation and neighbour, Mr. Chaworth, ina 
duel, fought at the Star and Garter Tavern, Pall-mall, by 
the light of a candle. A verdict of wilful murder had 
been returned by the Coroner’s Jury, and Ins Lordship 
was tried by his Peers in Westminster-hall, and found 
guilty of mansl&ghter; but discharged on the plea of 
privilege, when brought up for judgment. This Lord 
died at Newstead Abbey, May 17, 1798. 

The Honourable John Byron, his brother, born at New- 
stead Abbey, on the 8th November, 1723, is distinguished 
in our naval history for the hardships he encountered in 
the expedition under Commodore Anson, and for the ex- 
pedition he himself commanded shortly after the com- 
mencement of the last reign. The son of this veteran, 
John Byron, the father of the poet, was born in 1751. 
He distinguished himself in the annals of gallantry, by 
the seduction of the Marchioness of Carmarthen, whom, 
after her divorce, he married. On her death he married 
the mother of the poet, Miss Gordon, a Scotch lady of 

oble descent, an heiress td an estate at Rayne, in the 
district of Gatrwih, in the county of Aberdeen; he died 
at Valenciennes, on the 2nd of August, 1791. His Lord- 
ship’s mother died in Scotland, while he was on his tra- 
vels, in 1814. 

Lord Byron succeeded to the title and estates on the 
death of William the fifth Lord Byron, which took place 
in 1798, when he was only ten years of age. 

Up to that period he had lived in Aberdeenshire. That 
the wild scenery of the spot in which he passed his early 
years remained always deeply engraven on his memory, 1s 
evident from many such pas as the following, which 
ate to be met with throughout his works : 


To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne'er, or rarely been; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold; 
Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; 
This is not solitude; ’tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature's charms, and view her stores unrolled. 


But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock. of men, 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 
And roam along, the world’s tired denizen, 
With ndne who bless us, none whom we can bless. 
Minions of splendour shrinking from distress! 
None that, with kindred consciougness endued, 
Hf we were not, would seem to smile the less 
Of all that flattered, followed, sought and sued ; 
This is to be alone; this, this is solitude ! 

® * e ° * 


Dear Nature is the kindest mother still, 
Though alway changing, in her aspect mild; 
From her bare bosom let me take my fill, 
Her never-weaned, though not her favoured child. 
Ob! she is fairest in her features wild, 
Where nothing polished dares. pollute her path : 
To me by day or night she ever smiled, 
* Though I have marked her when none other hath, 
Aad sought her more and more, and loved her best in wrath. 


* * * * 2 * 


Where rose the mountains, there to him were friends 
Where roll’d the ocean, therein was his home; 
Where a blue sky and glowing clime extends, 
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The desart, forest, cavern, breaker’s foam, 

Were unto him panionship—they spake 
A mutual language, clearer than the tone 
Of his land’s tongue, which he would oft forsake 


For Nature’s pages, gloss’d by sunbeams on the lake. 


Like the Chaldean, he would watch the stars, 
Till he had peopled them with beings bright 
As their own beams; and earth, and earth-born jars, 
And human frailties, were forgotton quite. 
Could he have kept his spirit to that flight, 
He had been happy; but this clay will sinks 
It spark immortal, envying it the light 
To which it mounts, as if to break the link, 
That keeps us from yon Heaven, which woos us to the brink. 


It has been said, that the liberty he enjoyed of ranging 
the hills without control, at the early period referred to, 
that his frame, which was delicate, might be invigorated 
by air and exercise, made him: ever afterwards impatient 
of restraint, and imparted that unsettled spirit, which has 
since inducéd him to lead that wandering life he has done. 

Towards thé close of the year 1798 he was sent to Har- 
row, and at the age of little more than sixteen he re- 
moved to the University of Cambridge, where he became 
a student of Trinity College. Several strange stories are 
related concerning his Lordship while he remained here. 
That he was always of a peculiar disposition, and that his 
character was ever a perfect anomoly, is evident from the 
manner in which he lived. A young bear is said to have 
been his constant companion, while, at the same time, he 
evinced the most ardent disposition in the pursuit of those 
sensual gratificatioas to which alone he looked for plea- 
sure, and in which he indulged to the greatest excess. 
Although his Lordship, in a subsequent publication, de- 
nied that the character of Childe Harold was descriptive 
of himself, yet as the poem and the notes subjoined con- 
tain an aceurate description of his Lordship’s travels, it 
can scarcely be doubted that the character was also origi- 
nally intended as his own portrait, although he did not 
afterwards choose to profess Himself the libertine repre- 
sented in the following lines: 


Whilome in Albion’s isle there dwelt a youth, 
Who ne’er in virtue’s way did take delight; 
But spent his days in riet most uncouth, 
And vexed with mirth the drowsy ear of Night. 
Ah, me! in sooth he was a shameless wight, 
Sore given to revel and ungodly glee ; 
Few earthly things found favour in his sight 
Save concubine and carnal companie, 

And flaunting wassailers of high and low degree. 


Childe.Harold was he hight :—but whence his name, 
And lineage long, it suits me not te say; 
Suffice it, that perchance they were of fame, 
And had been glorious in another day ; 
But one sad losel soils a name for aye, 
However mighty in the olden time; 
Nor all that heralds rake from coffined clay, 
Nor florid prose, nor honied lies of rhyme, 
Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a crime. 


Child Harold basked him in the noon-tide sun, 
Disporting there like any other fly ; 
Nor deemed before his little day was done, 
One blast might chill him into misery. 
But long ere scarce a third of his passed by, 
Worse than adversity the Childe befel; 
He felt the fulness of satiety : 
Then loathed he in his native land to dwell, 
Which seemed to him more lone than Eremite’s sad cell. 


For he through Sin’s long Jabyrinth had run, 

Nor made atonement when he did amiss, 

Had sighed to many though he loved but one,. 
And that loved one, alas! could ne’er be his.. 

Ah, happy she! to ’scape from him whose kiss 
Had been pollution unto ought so chaste; 

Who soon had left her charms for vulgar bliss, 
And spoiled her goodly lands to gild his waste, 

Nor calin domestic peace had ever deigned to taste. 
* * * & * € « * * 


Yet oft-times in his maddest mirthful mood 
Strange pangs would flash along Childe Harold’s brow. 
As if the memory of some deadly feud “ 
Or disappointed passion lurked below ; 
But this none knew, nor haply eared to know ;. 
For his was not that open, artless-soul 
That feels relief by bidding sorrow flow, 
Nor sought he friend to counsel or condole, 
Whate’er this grief mote be, which he could not control. 


On leaving the University for Newstead Abbey, whieh 
he did at the age of 19, it is said that he retained bs 








We had the passion, and the power to roam; 


rooms for the use of his former associate, the young bear, 


in order that he might stand for the next vacant Profes- 
sorship. Among the early amusements of his Lordship, 
were swimming and managing a boat, in both of which 
he is said to have acquired great dexterity, even in his 
childhood. In his aquatic exercises near Newstead Abbey, 
he had seldom any other en gprs than . age Bor 
foundland dog, to try w Sagacity an ty 
would proton A fall out of the boat, as if by accident, 
when the dog would seize him and drag him ashore. On 
losing this dog, in the autumn of 1808, his Lordship 
caused a monument to be erected, commemorative of its 
attachment, with an inscription, from which we extract 
the following lines: 

«Ye, who, perchance, behold this simple urn, 

Pass on—it honours none you wish to mourn! 

Te mark a friend’s remains these stones arise— 

I never knew but one, and here he lies.” 


The goblet in daily use at Newstead Abbey was formed 
of a human skull, on the silver mounting of which are en- 
graved the following stanzas: 

Startnot! nor deem my spirit fled; 

In me behold the only skull 

From which (unlike a living head) 
Whatever flows is never dull. 

I lived, I loved, I quaffed like thee, 

I died—let earth my bones resign— 
Fill up—thou may’st not injure me, 
The worm hath fouler lips than thine.) 


His Lordship in his nineteenth year published hie 
“* Hours of Idleness”—and although, as it has been fre- 
quently remarked, his early poems certainly gave no great 
promise of his future greatness—yet their feebleness was, 
perhaps, a happy circumstance—it provoked a memorable 
criticism, which, in its turn, met with a severer and more 
memorable retaliation in the satire entitled * English 
Bards and Scoteh Reviewers.” 

On arriving at the age of manhood, Lord Byron em- 
barked at Falmouth for Lisbon, and from thence pro- 
ceeded across the Peninsula to the Mediterranean, in 
com with his friend Mr. Hobhouse, and from what 
his Leste observes, in a note to one of his first editions 
of ** the Bride of Abydos,” it is more than probable that 
his beautiful description of Greece was written at this 
period. The many interesting particulars which connect 
the name of the Noble poet with that country, induce us 
to quote the passage. 

He who hath bent him o’er the dead, 

Ere the first hour of death is fled; 

The first dark hour of nothingness, 

The last of danger and distress; 

(Before decay’s effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,) 

And marked the mild angelic air;— 

The rapture of repose that’s there,— 

The fix’d yet tender traits that streak 

The langour of that placid cheek, 
And but for that sad shrouded eye 

That fires not—wins not—weeps not now— 

And but for that chill changeless brow, 
Whose touch thrills with mortality,* 

And curdles to the gazer’s heart,t 

As if to him it would impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon; 

Yes, but for these, and these alone, 

Some moments—aye—one treacherous hour, 

We still might doubt the tyrant’s power, 

So fair—so calm—so softly seal’d 

The first—last look—by death reveal'’d! 

Such is the aspect of this shore— 

*Tis Greece—but living Greece no more! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly} fair, 

We start—for soul is wanting there. 

Here is the loveliness in death 

That parts not quite with parting breath, 

But beauty with that fearful bloom, 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb— 

Expression’s last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round deeay, 

The farewell beam of feeling past away! 

Spark of that flame—offspring§ of heavenly birth— 
Which gleams, but warms no more its cherished earth. 


The lively contrast which opnents between the foregoing 
and his description of the land of the Turks, is only 





The text is from the first edition; the following are the. 
readings of the late editions. 
® Where cold obstruction’s apathy. 
+ Appals the gazing mourner’s heart. 
Sadly. 





§ Perchance. 
4 See a note to correspondents 
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equalled by his accurate delineation of the character of 
that people and clime,— 
Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime, 
Where the rage of the yulture—the love of the turtle,* 
Now melts into sorrow—now maddens te crime? 
Know ye the land of the cedar and vine? 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine, 
Where the light wings of Zephyr, appeased with perfume, 
Wax faint o’er the garden of Gul in her bloom; 
Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute; 
Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky, 
In colour though varied, in beauty may vie, 
And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye; 
Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 
And all, save the spirit of man, is divine— : 
*Tis the clime of the east—’tis the land of the sun— 
Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done? 
Oh! wild as the accents of lover's farewell 
re the hearts which they bear, and the tales which they tell, 


While the ‘Salsette frigate, in which. Lord Byron was 
a passenger to Constantinople, lay in the Dardanelles, a 
discourse arose among some of the officers respecting the 
practicability of swimming across the Hellespont. Lord 
Byron and Lieutenant Ekenhead agreed to make the trial, 
and accomplished this enterprise on the 3d of May, 1810. 

He returned to England, after an absence of nearly 
three years, and the two first cantos of Childe Harold 
made their appearance in a few months afterwards. The 
publication of this poem was a new era in the age of 
original poetry. A sublime and sombrous cast of im 
and feeling, blended with the exquisitely tender and the 
gtaceful—the stanza of Spencer, and the wild and vivid 
colouring of romance, flung over scenes, events, and per- 
sonages, in which a common mind would have found only 
the materials of a common tour. This was an achieve- 
ment which at first surprised by its novelty, but soon after 
won the judgment, and fascinated the gaze of the public, 
by the native virtue of an original and creative talent. 
To ee in rapid succession followed the Giaour and 
the Bride of Abydos, two Turkish stories; and while the 
world was as yet divided in opinion as to which of these 
three the palm was due, he produced his beautiful poem 
of the Corsair. Although his Lordship entered the do- 
main of the Italian, and of the more modern German 
poetry—not as an imitator, but as a rival—still there is 
much reason to regret his imitation of foreign models. 
The most blamable and blamed of his productions is an 
imitation of the Italian. Of all his works, his Beppo and 
Don Juan are the most censurable, being the most vicious 
—and yet these are complete imitations of the Italian 
manner and style. 

On the 2d of January, 1815, his Lordship married, at 
Seaham, in the county of Durhain, the only daughter of 
Sir Ralph Millbank Noel, Baronet, and towards the close 
of the same year his Lady brought him a daughter. 
Within a few weeks, however, after that event, a separa- 
tion took place, for which various causes have been stated. 
This difference excited a prodigious sensation at the time. 
His Lordship, while.the public anxiety as to the course he 
would adopt was at its height, suddenly left the kingdom, 
with the resolution never to return. His ‘* Fare thee 
well,” was considered as fine a piece of the tender and 
pathetic as ever Was penned. 

He cro over to France, through which he passed 
rapidly to Brussels, taking in his way a survey of the 
field of Waterloo. He proceeded to Coblentz, and thence 
up the Rhine as far as Basle. After visiting some of the 
most remarkable scenes in Switzerland, he proceeded to 
the North of Italy. He took - his abode for some time 
at Venice, where he was joined by Mr. Hobhouse, who 
accompanied him in an excursion to Rome, where he 
completed his Childe Harold. 

Though the head quarters of Lord Byron were es- 
tablished at Venice, he was seldom for any length of time 
a resident there, and avoided as much as possible all com- 
munication with his countrymen; he had a small pleasure- 
boat, in which he sailed to the eypenite continent and the 
Jonian Islands, and on shore he extended his rambles 
even to Rome and Milan, Naples and Sicily; his mode 
of travelling was singularly plain and commodious. His 
dress was neat, brown cloth waistcoat and trowsers, with 
silver buttons, buff leather boots, a large white hat, and 

4 green silk cloak over all ; round his waist a red morocco 
belt, in which were two daggers; a small silver star, and 





* This line is evidently a literal translation from M. de 
Stael’s ‘‘ Del’Allemagne,” where she mentions a German Ro- 
mance, ‘* Wilhelm Meisier,” by » in which she says 
there are some charming verses, ‘‘ que tout le monde sait par 
eour en Allemagne,” commencing with 





—— 


a cross on his left breast,.was the only thing that denoted 
his dignity. His horse, Mezeppa, was & small Arabian 
grey, and in his holster he carried two braces of double 
barrelled pistols, a portmanteau behind him with a change 
of linen, &c. und a leather case on the right shoulder of 
his horse contained materials for writing and drawing. In 
this state he often made excursions for a hundred miles. 

_Many stories of intrigue and gallantry are related of 
his Lordship—that they are founded in fact can scarcely 
be doubted, when we recollect that he had a mind and 
po sperms fully capable and well disposed to enter into 
such scenes—for while an involuntary gloom and despon- 
dency occasionally threw their influence around him, it is 
evident that his heart was not insensible to the finer and 
more delicate feelings of social intercouse. A more just 
delineation of fond affection and deep sensibility could not 
be met with any where than in his description of Medora’s 
feelings on the departure of Conrad. 


She rose, she clung, she sprung to his embrace, 
Till his heart heaved, beneath her hidden face ; 
He dared not raise to his, that deep blue eye, 
That, downcast, drooped in tearless agony ; 

Her long fair hair lay floating o’er his arms, 

in all the wildness of dishevell’d charms; 

Scarce beat that bosom, where his image dwelt, 
So full, that feeling seemed almost unfelt: 

Hark! peals the thunder of the signal gun; 

It told ’twas sunset, and he cursed that sun. 
Again, again, that form he madly press’d, 

Which mutely clasped, imploringly caress'd; 

And tottering to the couch, his bride he bore, 

One moment gazed—as if to gaze no more: 

Felt that for him earth held but her alone— 
Kiss’d her cold forehead—turn’da—is Conrad gone? 
And is he gone ?—on sudden solitude, 

How oft that fearful question will intrude, 

*T was but one instant passed, and here he stood ! 
And now—without the portals porch she rushed; 
And then at length her tears in freedom gushed, 
Big, bright, and fast, unknown to her they fell; 
But still her lips refused to send farewell !— 

For in that word—that fatal word—howe’er 
Wep i there breathes despair. 
She looked and saw the heaving of the main; 
The white sail set-—she durst not look again; 

But turned with sickening soul within the gate— 
It is no dream, and I am desolate. 


His love for Medora is drawn with the hand of a mas- 
ter; and although ‘seared in heart” we do not imagine 
it possible that the individual who wrote such lines could 
himself have been insensible or devoid of feeling. 

Yes, it was love h bl ‘nh d; 

Felt but for one from whom it never ranged— 

Yes, it was love—if thoughts of tenderness, 

Tried in temptation, strengthened by distress, 

Unmoved by absence, firm in every clime, 

And yet—oh more than all—untired by time; 

Which still would meet with joy, with calmness part 

Lest that his look of grief should reach her heart ; 

Which nought removed—nor menaced to remove— 

If there be love in mortals—this was love. 

* * * * * a 


The following description of the more advanced period 
of his life, after an acquaintance with the world, and a 
change from those pursuits in which his youth was occu- 
pied, affords some idea of the- feelings which he at times 
experienced :—- 

Something too much of this—but now ’tis past, 

And the spell closes with its silent seal; 

Long-absent Harold re-appears at last, : 

He of the breast, which fain no more would feel, 

Wrung with the wounds which kill not, but ne’er heal, 
Yet time who changes all, had alter’d him 

In soul and aspect, asin years: years steal 

Fire from the mind as vigour from the limb, 

And life’s enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim. 


This had been quaff'd too quickly, and he found 

The dregs were wormwood; but he filled again, 

And from a purer fount, on holier ground, 

And deem’'d its spring perpetual; but in vain, 

Still round him clung invisibly a chain, 

Which gall’d for ever, fettering though unseen, 

And heavy though it clank’d not, worn with pain 

Which pin’d although it spoke not, and grew keen, 
Ent’ring with every step he took thro’ many a scene. 

But who can view the ripen’d rose nor seek 

To wear it? Whocan curiously behold 

The smoothness and the shine of beauty’s cheek, 





hove. believe- 
/p V 





The star which rises o’er her steep, nor climb ? 
Harold once more within the vortex rol!’d, 
And with the giddy circie, chasing Time, 

Yet with a nobler aim, than in his youth's fond prime. 


It has been _ observed, that by the decease of Lord 
Byron the poetical literature of England has lost one of 
its brightest ornaments, and the age decidedly its finest 
genius. Much of the notice which he attracted, and the 
ascendency which he obtained, was no doubt attributable 
to certain singularities in his temper and character, and 
even in the events of his life. But at the same time it 
must be admitted the splendour of his genius won admira- 
tion from the liberal, the learned, and the wise. There is 
scarcely any instance of poetical power of the first order 
displayed under such a variety of forms. 

It would be easy to dwell upon his vices were we so dis- 
posed, and to show the mischief which several of his 
writings were calculated to produce—but remembering 
the injuctions of the poet, de mortuis nil nisi bonum, we 
can scarcely bring ourselves to mention them at a moment 
when England has lost her first poet, not yet arrived at the 
meridian of his life— perhaps not even of his genius—one 
who might yet have atoned to his country and to literature 
for the errors of his youth, by producing works which 
would place his name incontestibly still nearer those of 
Milton and Shakspeare, sit, sic transit gloria mundi. 

Lest, however, we might be mistaken, while we repeat 
our admiration of Lord Byron's poetical talents, we must 
enter our protest against those writings of his which have 
a pernicious tendency. It is a weak and foolish pride to 
blazon forth opinions which go against the established 
feelings of others, merely bean tear are singular. If 
these opinions are sincere, the publication of them can 
only excite pity for the inevitable wretchedness of a mind 
harbouring such sentiments; but if otherwise, is there 
language strong enough to express the indignation which 
every good mind must feel against one who from the mere 
frenzied love of singularity could promulgate such senti- 
ments? None could write better than his Lordship ; and 
we will conclude by a quotation from the preface to one of 
his own works, which at once condemns himself, and offers 
an apology for an humble individual venturing to find 
fault with this late Goliah of literary fame. His Lordship 
when speaking of such authors as we have alluded to, ob- 
serves, ** The unquestionable possession of considerable 
genius by several of the writers here censured, renders 
their mental prostitution more tobe regretted. Imbecility 
may be pitied, or at worst laughed at and forgotten; per- 
verted powers demand the most decided reprehension. 
No one can wish more than the ‘author, that some known 
and able writer had undertaken their exposure; but in 
the absence of the regular physician, a country practitioner 
may in cases of necessity, be allowed to prescribe his nos- 
trum, to prevent the extension of the malady.” 

_ We may just observe, there is abundant evidence that 
his Lordship at one period of his life was not a sceptic. 
Speaking of his studies at Harrow, his Lordship says in a 
note to the fourth Canto of Childe Harold *‘and I believe 
no one could be more attached to Harrow than I have 
always been, and with reason—a part of the time passed 
there was the happiest of my life; and my preceptor (the 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Drury) was the best and worthiest friend 
I ever essed, whose warnings I have remembered but 
too well, but too late when I have erred,” &c. And again 
in the conclusion of the second Canto of Childe Harold, 
he says— 


What is the worst of wes that wait on age? 

What stamps the wrinkie deeper on the brow ? 

Toview each loved one blotted from life’s page, 

And he alone on earth, as lam now 

Before the Chastner humbly let me bow, 

O’er hearts divided and o’er hopes destroyed; 

Roll on, vain days! full reckless may ye flow, 

Since Time hath reft whate’er my soul enjoyed, 
And with the ills of Eld mine earlier years alloyed, 


His Lordship’s names.and titles were, George Gordon 
Byron, sixth Lord Byron of Rochdale, county of Lancas- 
ter. He has left only one child, a daughter, now between 
seven and eight years of age; the same whom he so 
beautifully apostrophises in the passage in Childe Harold, 
beginning, 

«* Ada, sole daughter of my house and heart !” 

His patrimonial estate received lately a large increase by 
the death of Lady. Byron’s mother; and a valuable mine, 
said to be worth £50,000 had been discovered on hig Roch- 
dale estate before he left England; so that, at his death, 
he must have been in the possession of a large income. 

The journey of his Lordship to Greece, and the part he 
has acted in that country, will endear his memory to every 





Nor fell the heart can never all grow old? 





“ Connois-tu le terne on Jes citronniers feurissent.” 


Who can contemplate Fame through clouds unfold 


friend of liberty. 
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ADVICE 3 
From an eminent Professor on the Continent, toa Noble- 
man in this Country, on the Manner in which his Chil- 
dren should be iustructed on the PLANOFORTE ; with 
recise Directions as to their Mode of Practice, and 
many Lessons for playing that instrument in the most 
finished style of elegance; with Observations on the 
‘New Sysiem of Musicai Education, and occasiona 
Remarks on Singing. 








TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BY A LADY OF RANK. 





[Continued from our last} 


One who begins music, and wishes to arrive at any de- 
gree of perfection, should, in order to conquer it, follow it 
up as he would a flying enemy, and recollect, that if he 
gives him a moment’s rest, that enemy may then be able 
to rally and conquer him; but. if he -perseveres without 
intermission, he will gain the victory : and having secured 
possession of his object, he will always find that » long 
relaxation may be recovered in a few days’ practice; 
whereas, if he relaxes before he has arrived at a certain 
point, however great may be his talent or progress, he 
will undo in one half year what he learned in the other; 
and, in short, be undertaking a work like Penelope’s web. 

A good and an honest master is of course the grand re- 
quisite; but though there are many gentlemen of the 
greatest respectability in the musical profession, yet a 
great part of them are a worthless set of fellows, from be- 
ing completely spoiled. Their education is usually neg- 
lected, from the immense application that is required to 
attain a celebrity in their art; and this art is in itself so 
fascinating, that the professors of it are gladly received in 
the society of every one of real soul, however great his 
rank; the consequence is, that even the second rate per- 
tormers often meet with that encomium which inspires 
them with vanity; and not having the sense or education 
to know, that the greatest ornament to talent is modesty, 
they give themselves airs, fancy themselves on an equality 
with the first society, and, in short, become a forward and 
disgusting race of puppies. In this country the musicians 
ar? spoiled without being encouraged ; in France they are 
encouraged without being spoiled. If a professor made his 
deliit to play or sing at a public exhibition in Paris, if he 
had real talent he would prosper,* though he may not 
have a word to say for himself; but in England, if a man 
has merit, there is no conservatoire, or national establish- 
ment, to encourage him; but, on the contrary, he has to 
oppose a host of jealous professors, who do every thing to 
throw him ia the back ground, and keep him at bay as a 
danger to their own interests. On the other hand, if a 
foreigner, with no more musical talent than a monkey, 
was to enter this country with some fine name, and ex- 
hibit a few flourishes learned like a parrot, and had the 
knack of winning the hearts of the young ladies, he 
might soon have his guinea a lesson, and be in requisition 
over the whole metropolis, though perhaps hissed off the 
stage at Paris, or so vile a performer, that he dare not, in 
that country, even attempt one single exhibition. How 
many of the -anis and the -inis whom it is the fashion 
to hail with shouts of ‘* bravo!” “* charming!” ‘* en- 
core!” in this country, are the mere scholars, not a fourth 
part finished, of perhaps even the second rate masters on 
the Continent. The pianoforte and singing are now: so 
much the order of the day in London, that a good pro- 
fessor in any other branch of the science can seldom meet 
with the encouragement he deserves. From this circum- 
stance we now-a-days see violin and violoncello players, 
&c. suddenly metamorphosed into pianoforte masters, 
singing masters, and opera singers. If a violin player 
came here, and professed that instrument of which he is 
master, the chances are that he would be starved; but 
if he will only mount into a garret, and fe a smat- 
tering of the piano or singing, and descend with that, 
and plenty to suy for himself, 1 warrant he may live 
on the fat of the land. @nly let some of those who 
profess to teach here, be examined before a competent 
tribunal like the conservatoire, and see how wise they 
would look! Observe again in what a manner many of 





* To prove, how often real merit may fail in London, I 
need only mention, that one of the best pianoforte players 
in Europe, who was here very lateiy, returned to the Conti- 
tiaent (as I heard) for want of business. Another excellent 
master, a perfect leader, and one of the most wonderful men 
as a general musician that this or any other country hes 
produced, is-now buried alive in a manufacturing town; 
their chief offenees, perhaps, were, neither choosing to play 
As cumpose rubbish. ‘ 


them teach the little which they do know: they sit by a 
pupil like a soldier after a march reposing in an alehouse, | 
instead of displaying any ne like energy in what they 

are about; and others (like doctors with their patients) 

keep pupils on their list as long as possible: this, to be 
sure, serves two purposes; it saves trouble, and prolongs 

the revenue derived from them. Like a rat catcher, who, 

being paid by the rat, takes care to make a great display, 

and yet to keep up a good stock of vermin ; so the music 

master, with his fee twice a week during the fashionable 

season for London, contrives to make his pupils show of 
most brilliantly every time they return to the country ; 

though taking at the same time. special care to preserve 

a good stock of ignorance, as to the general knowledge 

that is indispensibly necessary even for the mechanical 

part of a good musician. Many a fine player is a bad 

master, and many a one can teach well, who scarcely 

plays at all. Rieck 

If a professor voluntarily begin with teaching tunes, 
waltzes, d&c. rest assured, that he is either xo master, or 
considers that you are likely to make no player. 

Few, I believe, will dispute, that there is as much 
talent, or more, required for teaching than for playing ; 
and perhaps a happy knack at analogies may constitute no 
smal t of it: for instance, if one master were to ask 
a pupil where the semi-tones of the diatonic scale are 
found ? and was to repeat several times, and at last in a 
rage, ** between the third and fourth and seventh and 
eighth, you dunce!” and another was to remind that 
child, that her little sister was between three and four 
and her brother between seven and eight years of age,— 
or some such analogy, that a man of genius will seldom 
be at a loss for;—or, one master was to continue vocife- 
rating, that the common chord of A was A, C sharp, and 
KE and another to tell her to think of the ace in cards, &c. 
—can “any sensible person have a doubt, which of these 
two masters would bring a pupil on the quickest? But 
there are certain swarms of drones in this world, devoid 
of spirit and energy, who can never rouse themselves 
above a certain pitch, and ‘are therefore content to travel 
on in the old jog trot; while here and there we meet with 
a man of genius, who can do and think more in an hour 
than perhaps they will do in half a century; and then the 
only stimulus they have is to oppose that genius, which, 
in spite of all, will shine forth and drive them like clouds 
before thesun. Of this we have had an example only within 
these twelve months, when a system of musical education 
was adopted, on a principle that will ever do honour to 
the master who founded it. See how he was beset by a 
band of wiseacres, who attacked him, like a fleck of' sheep, 
but who (so far from his having to cail a twentieth part 
of his force to repel them, or even to make use of his 
head, had only to throw his hat among them, and they) 
were dispersed in every direction; and whatever argu- 
ments they‘may contrive to hold behind his back, they 
are now very cautious never to open their mouths before 
his face. Let any person only put to them one plain 
sentence—** Show me a few of your pupils, that have ever 
done as much as even the average of this gentleman’s, and 
let me have an impartial trial, and a bet of fifty guineas 
with you on the result,”—put to any one of them, I say, 
this little proposal, and I am very much mistaxen if they 
do not plead poverty, a dislike to gambling, or, in short, 
any thing to shuffle out of an acceptance of the challenge, 
being fully aware that you are perfectly right, and that 
the only halloo at that which frightens them, as children 
halloo in the dark to drive away the ghosts. 

For one who wishes to begin music (I mean the study 
of harmony and playing on the pianoforte,) there is no 
system so rapid, and at the ‘same time ‘so sure, as that 
herein alluded to; ana sould the beginner not have the 
advantage of being near an academy, I will venture to 
say, that with the chirvpiist, and the instruction book 
called its ‘* companion,” he may do himself, or make his 
child do, as much in one twelvemouth as the average of 
masters would teach in that time, admitting that he knew 
but a little of music, or even played on some other instru- 
ment than the pianoforte himself ; whereas, on any other 
plan, he would: most probabiy be duing moie harm than 
good, of which we have repeated exampies in the result of 
governesses, &c. attempting to teach music. If any thing 
is cast in a mould while soft and tender, must it not be 
better formed than that which is left to chance or done by 
guess? no doubt of it. But can we wonder at such an 
invention meeting with opposition? Suppose (for the 
sake of argument) 1 were a manuiacturer of some articles 
with which I supported my family, and for each of which 
I could receive half-a-crown; another man arrives near 


chance have I of existence but to cry that man down, 
muster all the force I can to repel him, and engage all the 
most.able hirelings I can both to write and speak against 
him and his inventions? I might be asked, then, why 
not adopt his system? Oh, no! my pride will not allow 
me to be a follower after having been a leader. Not so 
with the founder of this system; for I have heard him 
publicly declare, that if any man will discover and mani- 
fest a shorter way than his of instructing on sound and 
good principles, he will immediately abandon his system, 
and become the follower: of another. Nothing can be of 
more consequence than the formation of the hands, which 
is so well contrived by the chiroplast, and so well explained 
in the ** companions,” that a quarter of the time formerly 
required for that purpose is now sufficient, by reason that 
almost every bad habit is by this means effectually pre- 
vented, and you are enabled to travel safely on the high 
road, instead of wandering in a desert without a guide.— 
One who plays with his elbows out, and thereby withdraws 
his thumbs from the keys, produces an irregularity in 
sound, and has the appearance of one who runs with bandy 
legs, or a wheel badly set on an axletree; for I compare 
the arms to the axletree, and the fingers to the wheels, 
which must be gracefully inclining outwards, and guided 
by the most regular movement entirely contined to them- 
selves. Beware of playing with straight fingers ; this is 
sadly inimical to tone and expression, and looks like a 
person without any use in the joints of his knees, who, 
when he walks, looks very awkward, and when he runs, 
sets people laughing. What can be more inelegant, again, 
than to see the hands dropped below the keys. or snatched 
up and raised half way to the shoulders, as if the fingers 
had been burnt ? which many do from downright affecta- 
tion. 
| To be continued. ] 





S#Hiscellantes. 


Animal Phenomenon.—The following singular circum- 
stance has been communicated to us from the most un- 
questionable source:—** A few days ago, whilst the servant 
of a respectable family had occasion to go into the cellar, 
she happened to look into a cask, where puss was lying 
with her kittens, and, to the servant’s no small surprise, 
discovered two rats, lying as contentedly as though they 
belonged to the progeny ; and, what is more singular, they 
would net move till she proceeded to secure them with a 
ne of fire-tongs, when they made their escape. They 
1ave since been observed several times, in the same man- 
ner, and the cat takes no more notice of them than if they 
were her own offspring. How this contrariety of nature 
is harmonised, remains a secret.” 








A miner, employed with others in sinking a coal: pit, 
near Houghton-le-spring, a few days ago, found a living 
toad in the middle of a solid block of stone, at a depth of 
between twenty-five and twenty-six fathoms from the sur- 
face of the earth. The reptile was brought up, and, four 
days afterwards, killed and examined. It was found to 
have nostrils but nomouth! In other respects it resembled 
the comnion toad. 





The Improvisatrice, Rosa Taddei, has been exhibiting 
at the Threaire des Fiorentini. She recited on twelve 
subjects in verses of different measures, and even to 
rhymes prescribed by the audience. The subjects which 
were particularly applauded were—A Journey by Night 
to the Tomb of Virgil, Daniel in the Lion’s Den, and 
Olinde et Sufronie 





Scientific Minuteness.—-The celebrated French natura. 
list, Cuvier, has dissected an insect not an inch long, in 
which he reckons four hundred and ninety-four muscles, 
connected with four hundred and ninety-four pairs of 
nerves, and forty thousand antenne. 





Improved Clack.—An alarm clock, which lights a candle, 
has been recently invented by Mr. George, of London, 
whereby the more certain and punctual awakening and 
rising of persons who have night business to attend, is se- 
cured. 





A cornet of hussars, who was not the most polished in 
his manners, having recently joined his regiment, was 
asked by his colonel what his father was? He replied, 





me, makes the same kiad of article by means of a wuld, 
a steam engine, or by some great mechanical power, to 





such perfection, that it surpasses mine, and with such 
j rapidity, that he can afford ‘to sell it for sixpence; what 


“© A farmer.”—** Pity your father did not make you fol- 
low his trade.”” Upon which the cornet-asked, ** Pray, 
Sir,. what is your father ?”"—** A gentleman, Sir.”—** Pity 
he did not make you one.” n 
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Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—I am very happy to perceive that Mr. R. W. S. 
admits his having been rather hasty in denying erudition 
and vigour of conception to the whole of the French na- 
tion ; for the charge is a Very serious one, and deserves 
the most mature consideration. In the meantime, I am 
sorry that he should have taken so much trouble to de- 
monstrate to me what I‘have asserted myself on various 
occasions, and particularly in No. 172 of the Kaleidoscope, 
where he will find the following passage in the first co- 
Jaman of page 118 :—“ French literature has been nearly 
at .astand since the times of Louis XIV. because it is con- 
fined to certain tules attd models, which enlightened men 
of letters have long been anxious to supérsede.” 

So muébfor poetry and the stage. But have the French 
actually made these branches the chief objects of their 
pursuits? Have they occupied themselves with nothing 
else that therits our attention ? 

The next letter of your cofrespondent will, of course, 
giye us his opinion on more interesting subjects; for we 
ate entitled to expect some profundity in the man who 
calls Voltaire superficial... am, very respectfully, 

Liverpool, May 18, 1824. YOUR READER. 








TO: THE EDITOR. 

$im,—Education, a subject investigated in a few of 
your latter numbers, seems to be thought too lightly of by 
the world in general. Some persons imagine that when a 
boy has been at school four or five years, because he has a 
little smattering of Latin, &c. he is a clever lad, he must 
Igave school, and must enter into the commercial world, 
where all.areendeavouring to gain, collect, or amass as 
much ‘money as they possibly cati, paying no attention 
whatever to erudition, and forgetting what has been 
knocked into them at school. Well, having entered into 
eommerce,, we'll suppose him lucky in the prime of life 
he makes his fortune and retires into the country, where, 
for a few years, and for a very few only, all things please: 
pleasure seems to gird him in on all sides, because a rural 
hifé is Hovel to a towhsman; but in a few years more he 
becomes infirm, and unable to take pleasure or exercise. 
Then it is that he feels the want of education, having no- 
thing with which he can employ his hours, except in wor- 
shipping his gold, which I know too many at present do. 
How very different must this life be from that of a person 
who has made himeelf: master of the branches of educa- 
tion; or who has studied, as a pleasure or recrea‘ion, 
botany, mineralogy, or any of the sciences, and who may 
perhaps end his days with pleasure and credit to himself, 
profit to his posterity, honour to his country, and possibly 
leave behind him an immortal name, by enlightening any 
of the sciences in his third score year. 

Some persons also think, that a boy, when he leaves 
sehool, ought to understand his own and the dead lan- 
guages, a thing impossible, unless he serves three seven 
years with his pedagogue. Now, let us suppose, on an 
avetage, that children are seven years old before they can 
réad a page in their hative tongues about ten they begin 
their own; at twelve, the Latin grammar; at thirteen, 
they commence the translation; and at sixteen they may 
have a slight knowledge of their own, the Greek and Latin 

It is at that time they begin to sec the beat- 
ties of the English, formed from a composition of the two 
zhcient tongues; and then it is they fancy they know all. 
Hut if they proceed a little farther, they soon find that 
«the more they learn, the more they seem to have to 
Jearn.”” By the above supposition, a person will be almést 
one-and-twenty before he can be said to understand the 
languages thoroughly. 

A conveniently early insertien in your Ki 
will oblige EGO QUI SUM. 

Liverpool, May 12, 1824. 





UF is Seamer Re rbieert im * cannot 
help opinion that the writer lays somewhat 
too much stress upon a. coincidence purely accidental. 
The corresporident, at whose signature he takes so strange 
an exception,” certainly never Greamed that his assumed 
cognomen could give umbrage to the most scrupulous | under 
reader. « As it isotherwise, however, perhaps he will take | P 
the hint, and change a signature, which ‘cindimato: us to 
aa lh scr 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

Stn,—I am induced to address a few lines to you by an 
observation which struck me very forcibly with regard to 
pent of one ef your correspondents. A sincere 

ell.wisher: as Tam to your publication, I confess I did 
fot eigutt to find in # thé/nwfdl words (Latinized cer- 
tainly, but itil the sume) which the Deity has assumed 
for his own, at the close of a comtnunication respecting 
some indifferent matter of grammar or composition, for & 
confess I had not the patience to peruse it, I therefore beg 
leave to suggest the propriety of your friend's chusing 
some other title by which to identify his favours than 
that of Sum quod Sum. 1 should also like to know the 
English of Ego qui Sum, which is to distinguish certain 
translations in your next. You will please to remark that 
I have‘ no possible interest in sending you these lines, but 
as I have found much pleasure in the entertainmennt you 
dress up for the public in your Kaleidoscope, I would see 
them as. free from what I consider error as possible. 

AN OCCASIONAL READER. 


I have also a short notice to give upon an affair which 
is not correetly related in the treatise on the * Origin of 
the French Stage.” ‘The accident, mentioned in the first 
paragraph, is to be found in Melancthon, and the circum- 
stances are these :—The soldier, mistaking the situation 
of the bladder which contained the false blood, unwittingly 
pierced the side of the man on the cross (but not from 
the motives ascribed by your correspondent ;) and he, 


falling down who represented the Virgin 
‘Mary, occasioned his. death also; upon the actor, 
who personated St. John, a near relation of one of the 


men so unhappily slain, moved with the indignation and 
rage natural at the moment, stabbed the soldier, for which 
act he was sentenced to die. 


The. Aireside. 


‘Ss VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” * 


* In order to employ one part of this life in serious and important 
occupations, it is necessary to spend another in mere amuse- 
ments.” Joun Locks. 


There is a time to laugh and a time te weep.”—-SOLOMON. 











SOLUTIONS TO THE CONUNDRUMS IN OUR LAST. 


163. It is half-a-pound (£.) 
164. Because they are seldom worn out (i. e. out of doors. ) 
NEW SUBLIMITIES. 

165. Why do the improvers of steam-engines resemble 

= monarchs ? 
f you ask a friend to dine with you, and wish to 

oe obim a very aot welcome, what two dishes would 
you treat him with ? 





The Emperor of Morocco’s sons are brought up in the 
following singular manner:——As soon as they are born, 
the Emperor sends for a Moor of fortune (not one of his 
first people of rank) and delivers his son to him, to a 
up as his own. The child never sees his father again ti 
he is twelve years old. The Moor, to whose care he has 
been deli is then ordered to bring him to court, where 
he is examined by a council respecting the Koran, laws of 
the country, &c.; and upon this examination d ds the 
fate of the Moor. If the Emperor approves of the edu- 
cation of his son, the foster-father’s fortune is made; if 
not, he is immediately cut to pieces in the Emperor’s pre- 
eence. 





AVPbertisement. 





BALLOON 
W. W. SADLER respectfully informs the Inhabitants 


of Liverpool ate its v! y, that in consequence of 
the unavoidable e of intended Companion, he ig 
under the peosboutite his Ascent until THurs. 


——F 
eg h bene ve 7th ——— at half-past Two o'clock, when 


a Twenty-fifth Ascent, from the CAT. 
o | RE MARKER LIME-ST’ a by R. H. Pezn, 


the Dragoon G 
the object of bey ascent is to make a variety of 
ments, and it being veacee that the weather should be 
fine, if aed oy, is favourable 3 
o'clock in the morning, by th 
of the town and the dischar; p pened &e. 
is not favourable, the ascent will be postponed until the 
following ot ae ont fine day after, mame will be made known 
ied through the stree 
the Sis ‘Sig —1st Rittennouned the commencement 
of inflation, 2nd its Ss, 3rd attaching the car, 4th 
the pilot balloon, 5th the ascen 
—_ to the Inflation, ” Ascent, &e., 33, 6d.; Chil. 


2s. 
Doors to he — at Ten gga =o 
t is part arly requested, t persons 
themselves with Tickets beforehand, to prevent bE rtgoar and 
confusion at the entrance. 

A Band, and a Committee of Gentlemen will be 
for the comfort and convenience of those who may 
Mr. Sadler with their —— 

Tickets to be had at Mr. Muncaster’s, Church-street; Mr 
Kaye’s and Mr. Gore's, Castle-street; and at Mr. Willan's, 
Bold-street. 


resent 
mour 





Co Correspondents, 


Lorp Byron.—Every circumstance connected with the life 
and character of this highly-gifted and eccentric 2fvbie- 
man, possesses such pressing claims to public notice, since 
his untimely demise in a foreign land, that we shall offer 
no apology for having dedicated so large a portion of this 
day's Kaleidoscope to a subject which is the topie of general 
conversation in this country, and t ghout the ti: 
of Europe. In order to make room for an article of such 
length as the memoir we this day Offer to our readers, we 
have been under the necessity of postponing several pre. 
pared communications, including our continuation of L’Her- 
mite en Italie, R. W. S.’s second letter on French literature, 
and the letter of J. S. 


Bykon’s LINES ENGRAVED ON A SKULL, USED AS A GOBLET.—~ 
In the memoir of Lord Byron in a preceding page, to which 
we have appended a note, only eight lines of this inscription 
aregiven; but if we do not greatly mistake, the original 
inscription consists of y more. In an early volume of 











the Afercury, the kindness of a friend enabled the editor to 
give a version of the lfnes, ‘which we believe had not been 

published. We shall compare them with the 
eight lines introduced in our memoir, and if we are correct 
in our conjecture, we shall give the complete version in our 
next. 





Tne Point oF Honour—A correspondent, M. T. K. of Man- 
chester, has embarrassed us not a little by appointing us 
the referees to settle a dispute between himself and some of 
his acquaintance. In preference to offering our own opi- 
nion on the point at issue, we shall insert the query of our 
correspondent in the hope of eliciting a better judgment 
than we feel competent to offer:—*Ifa mnn has engaged 
himself to a woman (whose affections he has gained) and after- 
wards falls in love with another hether is it more 
honourable to stand to his engagement t (and by so doing for- 
feit his own happiness) or by following the dictates of Jove, 
destroy the felicity of the woman he was engaged to ?” 








Gr. Bias.—In reply to Quertst, we are now enabled to state, 
that a work in Spanish, entitled Gil Blas, certainly did pre- 
eede the French work now. in vogue. What points of re- 
semblance may exist between the old Spanish work, and 
the Gil Blas of Le Sage, we shall endeavour to ascertain; 
and we solicit information on that point. 


TALES AND SKETCHES OF THE WEST OF SCOTLAND, BY CHRIS 
TOPHER KEELEVINE.—-We have been favoured by a friend 
with a copy of this interesting little volume, from which 
we purpose to give one of the stories next week. 


Hypropnosia.—We have just received the letters of Justitia 
and of Fudge on.the subject of the prevailing panic. 


We have just received the favours of #. and P. N. which we 
have not yet had time to peruse. 


Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, by E. 
SMITH and Co "75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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